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A NEW PROFESSION— CITY MANAGEMENT 





The International City Managers’ Association is the professional organization 
of city managers, organized in 1914 for the purpose of improving the adminis- 
tration of city governments. It accomplishes its purpose by: 


Maintaining a research staff which is constantly studying new and 
2 ; ps i d é 
better methods of doing the old things. 


© Publishing PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, a monthly journal devoted to 
the conduct of municipal government. 


Holding an annual conference and publishing the CITY MANAGER 


ba YEARBOOK, a 300-page manual on municipal government. 


Membership classifications (sustaining, $10; student, $5) have recently been 
created for persons interested in the aims and purposes of the Association. For 
additional information about membership and publications, address: 





| The International City Managers’ Association 


| 923 East 60th Street, Chicago 
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THE ANNALS... SEPTEMBER, 1932 


This publication contains twenty-three articles by representatives of both 
sides of the issue and the majority of the writers have endeavored to give simple 
facts and statistics without partisan coloring. The issue is a well balanced 
presentation of the entire question. It is discussed under the follow ing headings: 

Historical, Legislative and Administrative Aspects of 
Prohibition. 

Changing Aspects of the Liquor Problem Under Prohibition. 

Prohibition and Certain Phases of Social Life. 

The Future of Prohibition. 





Regulation of Liquor Traffic in Other Countries. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THAT'S GOOD NEWS 


At eleven minutes of five my Boss, the City Man- 
ager, came in with an inspiration. For weeks there 
had been talk of reducing the city budget for the 
current year. Various plans had been advanced and 
discarded. Today my Boss hit upon a real solution, 
and is now working out “The Big Idea.” 

He will dictate for another hour or two with utmost 
concentration and privacy. With his Dictaphone he 
can stay just as long as he wants, even if it is after 


FOR THE TAX PAYER 


hours. I will transcribe the masterpiece the first 
thing in the morning, in ample time to present it at 
the meeting tomorrow. 

In thousands of other busy offices today, Dicta- 
phones are helping executives increase their pro- 
duction by increasing speed, accuracy, and saving 
time. The Dictaphone System has produced better 
results for more executives at a lower cost than any 
other method of getting things done, ever devised 


Your local Dictaphone Office can tell you how. 


Dictate to a 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-mark is Applied 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION .. . 205 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASI 
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Achieving Scientific Management 


S a philosophy scientific management is 
concerned with improvement of social 
conditions and human relations through 


better utilization of resources, 
application of managerial meth- 
ods, and individual efforts in 
the work of the world. As a 
technique it is concerned with 
detailed, scientific study of ev- 
ery unit task involved in a 
major purpose, and in the dis- 
covery and utilization of the 
equipments and methods which 
will effect the accomplishment 
of each task with the least ex- 
penditure of materials and of 
effort. 

Scientific management can 
be developed wherever there is 
a definite objective, a will to 
accomplish it in the best manner possible, and 
recognition that the best manner is not discov- 
ered by intuition, hunch, or guess, but by rec- 
ords of experience, their analysis and compari- 
son, and particularly by experiment. 

Scientific management is not a rigid system, 
the same in one industry as in another, or in 
one plant as in another. In any particular cir- 
cumstance it must take on a form determined 
by the tangible and intangible factors present. 
It involves a process of education; the devel- 
opment of a common will, a clear conception 
of common purpose, a determination to work 
together harmoniously, and a skill in discover- 
ing how to work together harmoniously and ef- 
fectively. The degree to which scientific man- 
agement is really achieved depends, on the one 
hand, on the intelligence and mutuality of in- 
terest of the participants, and on the other, on 
the extent to which uncontrollable variability 
is present among the factors of the situation. 

In the military field a high degree of scien- 
tific management can be achieved because ar- 
bitrary authority establishes not only a com- 
mon will and central definition of objective, 


Editor's Note: 





Underwood & Underwood 


but also discovers best ways of doing things 
and compels participants to observe them. Va- 
riables are largely eliminated from the situation 
except insofar as the enemy im- 
poses them, and it is the func- 
tion of the intelligence depart- 
ment to eliminate as many of 
the latter as possible. 

In an_ industrial concern, 
where contract rather than ar- 
bitrary authority rules, there is 
less unanimity of will, less com- 
mon perception of purpose, and 
a consequent greater number of 
variables. Yet under such con- 
ditions remarkable economies in 
group effort have been effected 
by scientific management, and, 
even more significant, remark- 
able improvements in human 
relations have been made possible. 

Scientific management in public administra- 
tion is even more difficult, for here voluntary 
association replaces contract, and the variables 
to be brought under control are more numer- 
ous. Yet great advances over present qualities 
of administration are possible. In public ad- 
ministration the major initial factors involved 
are a common will of the citizens to have a 
good government, a clear and concrete defini- 
tion by them, as in a program and budget, of 
what they want government to do, and a selec- 
tion of trustworthy agents who have the intelli- 
gence and are given the authority to discover 
and apply the most economical, effective 
methods of achieving the objective set them. 
Properly initiated and developed, scientific 
management has never failed those who have 
put their trust in it. 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
TAYLOR SOCIETY 


Mr. Person received a Ph.D. degree at the University of Michigan in 1902; was instructor and later 


professor of business administration in Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth College; managing director of the Taylor Society, 
1919 to date; lecturer on scientific management at Columbia University, 1926 to date; authority on scientific management. 
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Editorial Comment 


A Paradox 

ANY of the very same persons who a 

few years ago wanted new streets, new 
recreation centers, a municipal airport, and 
other municipal activities are now spreading 
the propaganda of governmental incompetence, 
although at the same time they are throwing a 
tremendous burden of unemployment relief on 
their local governments. Moreover, they are 
attempting to cut off the sources of municipal 
revenue, and in some cities are delaying the 
collection of taxes. Citizens of a number of 
states are to vote this month on limiting tax 
levies, exempting homesteads from real prop- 
erty taxes, and other proposals which if 
adopted will result in reduced municipal in- 
come. If this campaign against government 
meets with success, the extensive retrenchment 
policies that well-managed cities will be forced 
to adopt may easily become more disastrous 
for the average citizen than he now realizes, as 
Mr. Dykstra so forcibly points out in an article 
in this issue. As he indicates, an unselfish in- 
terest in the future of their cities compels pub- 
lic officials to indicate definitely what further 
retrenchment means so that the citizens will 
know its probable results. No doubt the situa- 
tion would be helped by interpreting taxes in 
terms of services rendered, and by allowing tax- 
payers to make monthly payments on their tax 
bills as they do for water, gas, electricity, and 
rent. It is likely that the citizen would then 
discover that his tax bill would not be higher 
than his gas and electric bill; he might even 
discover that the cost for the great number of 
public services is not only reasonable but ex- 
tremely low. These are some of the solutions 
proposed by Mr. Dykstra whose article every 
administrator will benefit from reading. 


* * 2 


On Avoiding Deficits 
NE of the most important duties of a pub- 
lic administrator is to keep expenditures 
within income in depression as well as in pros- 
perity. As an aid toward this end, the admin- 
istrator will find very useful a system of execu- 
tive allotments based on carefully prepared 


work programs, together with proper periodic 
reports to indicate progress and expenditures. 
A large number of city managers already follow 
such a procedure; many of them forecast very 
accurately what the income and expenditures 
will be for each month of the year, and at the 
end of each month make whatever adjustments 
are necessary in order to avoid a deficit at the 
end of the fiscal year. The procedure for estab- 
lishing budgetary control through an allotment 
system is described very ably by A. E. Buck 
in an article in this issue, and the actual prac- 
tices in fourteen cities are set forth in the ad- 
ministrative problem section. 
xk * x 


Why Not the Whole Truth? 

N a recent issue of Nation’s Business there 

appeared a suggestion which if carried out 
would have great educational possibilities. 
The proposal was made that landlords make 
out their bills somewhat in this form: Rent 
$100, taxes $25, total $125. Why not make 
the education more complete and put it thus: 


RENT 
Interest on cost of building $40 
Depreciation on building 20 
Insurance on building 15 $ 75 
PROFIT 25 


GOVERN MENT 


Protection of person and property against 
fire and physical violence twenty-four 
hours per day, water service day and 
night, inspection of milk and other food 
supplies, regulation of traffic, protection 
against disease, daily collection of gar- 
bage and refuse, and at least fifty other 
services without which the rental value 


of the building would be absolutely 
worthless 25 
Toral $125 


Government is willing at any time to stand 
for a complete analysis of what the taxpayer 
gets for his tax dollar in comparison with 
what he gets for the dollar he pays out for 
what is done for him by private enterprise. 
Furthermore, government officials will be glad 
to reveal the actual cost of “producing” each 
activity as well as the “sales’’ cost. 
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The Real Cost of Municipal Retrenchment’ 


By C. A 


DYKSTRA’ 


City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The cost of retrenchment in economically managed cities may easily increase 
the burden of the taxpayers; public officials must boldly and frankly inform 
citizens of all public affairs in order to combat the destructive propaganda 


against government. 


N editorial on “Spendthrift Cities,” which 
appeared in a Cincinnati newspaper on 
October 19, concluded with this para- 

graph: 

Newton Baker last week quoted a French pres- 
ident as saying that “to govern is to foresee.” 
Rarely is so profound a truth put into so few 
words. The peculiar task of government is to see 
farther than individuals or profit-making corpora- 
tions can afford to see. 

I commend to every thinking citizen and to 
all public officials a consideration of the fun- 
damental soundness of this editorial. City man- 
agers above all should ponder the brief aphor- 
ism, “to govern is to foresee.” Of all public 
officers they are freest to think in non-political 
terms; they more than others are removed from 
the day-by-day influences that beset elective 
officials; they for the most part are free to 
face all the facts that come into the purview 
of the public administrator. “Furthermore, it 
is probably true that council-manager cities 
have been free to do more foreseeing than 
have those cities which must still think in 
political terms. 

We in the city manager profession are face 
to face with a very real problem. We inherit 
the suspicion which Americans have for city 
government in general. The things that hap- 
pen in politically operated cities are assumed 
to be the common practice everywhere. New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia are always 
held up as typical cities. Anything that oc- 
curs in these cities makes national news. When 


* An abstract of an address given at the nine 
teenth annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association in Cincinnati, October 25, 
1932. The complete address, together with other 
papers and addresses, will appear in the City Man 
ager Yearbook to be published by the Association 
early in 1933. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Dykstra was head of the 
department of political science, University of Kan 





one speaks of municipal waste or extravagance 
these cities are cited as illustrations. A case 
made out against municipal administration 
there is a case against all cities. 

Thus political administration, since it is 
publicized so widely, is considered general. 
We as city managers must find a way to reach 
the ear and appeal to the intelligence of urban 
dwellers. We must overcome suspicion and 
cultivate a willingness to hear a different story. 
This is a large assignment. The citizen is bom- 
barded on every hand with diatribes on the 
conduct of all government, and he finds very 
honest and very real difficulty in discriminating 
even in favor of his own. When you tell your 
community that waste is a thing of the past 
there are many who for various reasons an- 
nounce that public officials are all alike in de- 
fending their own stewardship. 

This situation we must recognize, and we 
must foresee the way out. Let us assume the 
burden of full and frank reporting on all public 
affairs. Let us interpret public administration 
in the terms which men and women under- 
stand. Let this interpretation be free of all 
political tinge or gesture; let every card be on 
the table. 

What then of retrenchment! Not one of 
you but is importuned to cut the cost of public 
administration. Not one of you has not done 
so. You have been doing it since you became 
city managers. Foresight, interest in the fu- 
ture of our cities, compels us to indicate defi- 


sas, 1909-18; secretary, City Clubs of Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles, successively from 1918 
to 1926; lecturer on municipal administration, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 1923-29; di 
rector of personnel and efficiency, department of 
water and power, Los Angeles, 1926-30; city man 
ager of Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1930 to date, and 
newly elected president of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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nitely what further retrenchment means so 
that our citizens will know its full meaning. 

Let us assume that under our form of ad- 
ministration we have rid ourselves of political 
costs, of unnecessary offices, of duplicating 
agencies, of padded expense accounts, of com- 
missions on contracts and purchases, and of 
the petty extravagances that some cities still 
know. We are then at the spot at which we 
candidly say that it is now a problem in pub- 
lic policy. Expenditures can be driven down 
to any agreed upon minimum. However, we 
cannot jeopardize the credit of the city. Bonds 
and interest charges must be paid. There are 
other fixed charges such as maintenance and 
depreciation which may or may not be kept up. 
Streets and sewers can be allowed to run down, 
buildings go unrepaired and unpainted, equip- 
ment deteriorate, parks become dilapidated, 
and so on through a long list. We are in duty 
bound to point to these things just as is the 
manager of any industrial plant or business. 

The city is a great operating agency as well 
as a unit of local government. It must be kept 
in the pink of condition if it is to run efficiently 
and at lowest cost year in and year out. Such 
an operation as the fire department, for in- 
stance, must be 100 per cent effective not only 
to keep down fire losses—always a waste and 
an extravagance—but also to maintain low in- 
surance rates. Crime must be suppressed not 
only for the sake of guarding human lives but 
also to keep property losses low. The relation 
to health of water, sewers, cleanliness, and 
quarantine is too obvious to require more than 
mention. There are limits below which it may 
be disastrous to go in our municipal house- 
keeping. We must know these limits and coura- 
geously announce what they are. 


EFFECT OF SALARY REDUCTIONS 


In any event, the largest item in our bud- 
gets is spent for wages and salaries. It takes 
man power to guard lives, health, and property. 
And so we come inevitably to the problem of 
wage and salary schedules. Here, we are told, 
is the place where government costs can be 
lowered most substantially. We are now at the 
spot which has given difficulty to all employers. 

What is the honest city manager to say 
about this? He is put into the position of 
seeming to protect his own compensation if he 
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enters a protest at this point. I take it there 
is no manager or his immediate assistants who 
would not very gladly work for his room and 
board if by so doing he could solve our present 
fiscal difficulties. But any real retrenchment in 
the personnel code must come from the whole 
body of city employees. The total amount paid 
in compensation to the city forces is in an over- 
whelming proportion paid to those groups 
which have a bare living wage under American 
standards. In Cincinnati, for instance, the av- 
erage wage paid to public employees is about 
$1,400—a figure below any family living costs 
given out by the federal government. 

It is a common error to assume that those 
who have what are called city jobs are unnec- 
essary clerks and swivel-chair workers. They 
are for the most part doing the kind of work 
that other men do—pick and shovel work; en- 
gineering; repairing automobiles; watchman 
and fire prevention work; medical, legal, sani- 
tary, and hospital work; utility operation; and 
all the rest. City employees do for a public 
corporation what other employees do for pri- 
vate corporations or individual employers. A 
mechanic or a painter is a workman no matter 
who pays him. 

All of this means that the city must have a 
labor policy as well as a financial policy. This 
policy must be in the interest of good public 
business just as it is assumed that a business 
labor policy is in the interest of employer and 
employed, that is, business in general. Our 
editorial text declares that it is the peculiar 
task of government to see further than indi- 
viduals or profit-making corporations can af- 
ford to see. If we apply this rule of foresight 
to a labor policy, let us ask ourselves what 
business would do if it could afford to. There 
is but one answer: Maintain wage scales and 
thus support the purchasing power of the 
workers. 

The theory that wages must come down is 
only two years old. Before that time we had 
persuaded ourselves that good business de- 
manded increases and not decreases. Only be- 
cause there are no profits have employers felt 
themselves forced to reductions in wages. Most 
employers say frankly that this is bad econom- 
ics, but that they cannot help it. Shall gov- 
ernment reduce at this spot if government is 
wise and foresighted? My answer has been 
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that it should not reduce until declining reve- 
nues force such a policy. Government is now 
bearing the brunt of wage losses in industry. 
The renter, the home-owner, and the purchaser 
of goods and utility services are the real tax- 
payers, and they are now carrying the burden 
of industrial wage losses. These 
persons pay those who dispense 
public services, and they are 
progressively unable to meet tax 
bills that must mount on ac- 
count of relief costs. Here the 
public servant is caught in a 
dilemma from which there seems 
no escape. Declining revenues 
perforce require public wage 
reductions, and thus the public 
employee must absorb relief 
costs. And so government must 
reduce wages. This is unfor- 
tunate, and no doubt bad public 
policy. All that we as officials 
can do is to point this out and attempt to guide 
the movement for reduction in the wisest pos- 
sible way. I assume, of course, that the present 
wage scales in your cities are thoroughly de- 
fensible. It is becoming apparent that taxes 
are being used more and more to feed and 
clothe the multitudes. But what we need most 
of all are wages. It is incumbent upon any fore- 
sighted public administration, therefore, to 
guard wages to the utmost if we are to keep 
self-respecting workers. Thus can government 
help to show the way back to a normal way of 
life and prevent hysteria from overwhelming 
us all. 


RELATION BETWEEN BUSINESS AND TAXES 


It will be useful in any discussion on re- 
trenchment to suggest certain relations that 
are inherent as between taxation and business. 
We are accustomed by this time to the oft-re- 
peated current charges that “our employment 
crisis is due to the fact that taxes are consum- 
ing the capital upon which business and indus- 
try operate;” that ‘one day’s earnings in five 
or six goes to pay the cost of government;”’ 
and that “taxes are strangling business.” I 
would not be understood as defending a single 
public expenditure that is wasteful or extrav- 
agant. Waste should be abhorrent to all of us, 
whether it is public or private waste. Nor 
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would I defend the officeholder who does not 
render full service for the compensation re- 
ceived; nor would I defend extraordinary wage 
and salary scales. But to assume that taxes, 
no matter how low or by whom paid, are just 
so much loss to the community, or a brake on 
business, is such a palpable fal- 
lacy that were it not for its pres- 
ent reiteration it would hardly 
be deserving of attention. Citi- 
zens, however, are being per- 
suaded that such statements are 
so true as to be axiomatic. 

Any city manager knows how 
anxious is the manufacturing, 
business, and contracting world 
to be awarded municipal con- 
tracts. Why? Because contracts 
are business—they consume ma- 
terials and labor and provide in 
normal times for profits to some- 
body. Cement bought to build 
a city street is the same kind of cement that 
builds a private building. Wages paid by the 
contractor who builds for the city buy bread 
and coal just as surely as if the telephone 
company paid them. If by chance the city 
spends money out of taxes to pay directly a 
bricklayer or a carpenter, and to buy stone 
and lumber, this money goes into circulation 
and becomes a part of the business activity 
of the community. It would seem obvious 
that though taxes may be burdensome to 
us all, they are used in the ordinary round of 
business just as any other monies are. Elec- 
tric light and telephone bills are burdensome, 
and so is the upkeep of our automobiles. 
Money spent at the garage or with any busi- 
ness house may be hard to pay, and we may 
complain about the size of the charge, but this 
money circulates and makes other business. So 
with taxes. It would be just as easy to prove 
that taxes make business as that business 
makes business. 

City managers must lead the way to this 
new conception of the relation between busi- 
ness and taxes. They are serving the public 
at cost, and they pay no political charges 
charges which, after all, are the wastes and ex- 
travagances in our vulnerable cities. We must 
appreciate the fact that although in good 
times there is no complaint against legitimately 
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and decently spent public money, when the 
turn comes and taxes are hard to pay, there is 
an inevitable reaction against tax payments. 
These payments come so regularly, they can- 
not be put off without great loss to the payer, 
and they seem as inevitable as death. The sit- 
uation is entirely understandable. 


INTERPRETING TAXES IN TERMS OF SERVICE 


Here lies the value in interpreting local taxes 
in terms of services, for the tax dollar is the 
hardest worked dollar we know. The tax dollar 
does not go into hiding but into an almost 100 
per cent circulation. If the services rendered 
are defensible and the costs of services are 
minimum costs, then city managers are in a 
sound position. It becomes incumbent upon 
the community itself to declare what are the 
dispensable services which individual citizens 
are willing once more to undertake for them- 
selves. Insofar as our local governments are 
the organized, indispensable, and minimum 
services which the community must have, good 
conscience and wise foresight demand that we 
say so and that we point out the real cost of 
illy considered retrenchment policies. We turn 
off our electric, gas, and telephone services only 
when we find ourselves in extremity. But we 
cannot do without water. Curiously there is 
never a demand that we cut the water service, 
although this is a municipal service. But our 
water departments have the strategic advan- 
tage of sending bills for collection by the 
month or the quarter on a metered basis. 
Comes the suggestion, therefore, as to the pos- 
sibility of rendering other bills for public serv- 
ices quite apart from tax bills. 

Could this be done the tax bills would seem 
relatively unimportant portions of our total 
expenditure. Could we pay by the month for 
waste collection, sewer service, street cleaning 
and flushing, police and fire protection, and 
health and recreation, there would be little 
public expense left for local taxpayers to pay 
on the first of the year. The practical diffi- 
culty of such financing lies in the fact that the 
measuring and billing for these services by the 
month would run up the costs of administra- 
tion and therefore the service costs. Should we 
all do what is done in some places—charge so 
much per can for refuse collection—we would 
need to set up some system of bookkeeping, ac- 
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counting, and billing in connection with the 
service. The present method of tax collecting 
for regular services cuts the real costs, but runs 
the gauntlet of tax day which comes twice a 
year. 

I have sometimes wondered whether this 
puzzle could be solved through the co-opera- 
tion of banks and loan associations. Banks are 
promoting weekly payments to Christmas ac- 
counts, and they find it good business. Why 
not tax clubs organized by the local banks? 
You and I could then put our weekly or 
monthly service charges into an account which 
would draw interest up to tax paying day. 
When we pay our monthly bills we add this 
one new public service bill. The citizen who 
has an annual tax of $120 would thus pay $10 
a month on account and make a little interest 
besides. What would such a policy prove to 
the average citizen? He would discover that 
his monthly public service bill would not be 
higher than his gas and electric bill, or per- 
haps his milk bill. He might even discover 
that his cost for a great number of public 
services is not only reasonable, but extremely 
low. It is quite probable that for the average 
citizen utility services alone cost more than all 
local tax-supported services. 

I have checked this last statement by mak- 
ing a comparison for a large downtown mercan- 
tile establishment, for a newspaper, and for 
my own domestic bills. In the business house 
referred to the power and light bill alone 
equalled the tax bill paid for all local purposes, 
including the county and the schools. With the 
telephone bill, this company paid for the two 
utility services almost three times as much as 
it paid for all municipal services. The figures 
for a local newspaper indicate that its power 
bill was greater than the total taxes paid for 
all local government purposes. In my own home 
the gas bill alone was well over the total local 
tax bill—approximately 25 per cent in fact. 
The total charges for electricity, gas, and tele- 
phone were twice my total tax bill and more 
than four times the taxes paid for municipal 
purposes. 


Tax AND UtiLity Bi_~ts CoMPARED 


Figures for the state of Illinois indicate that 
the citizens of that state paid more for private 
utility services than they did in taxes. This 
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morning I made a rough approximate check of 
utility figures for Cincinnati and the Cincin- 
nati area. The total tax rate against the total 
duplicate brought to the county treasury for 
all county, school, and municipal purposes is 
$21,109,801.38. This includes the tax income 
for all political subdivisions of the county. The 
city, alone, in 1931 received from the treasury 
—collected from taxes—for municipal pur- 
poses, including all debt and interest charges, 
$10,127,733. For operating expenses it received 
$6,771,791. For this latter payment the citi- 
zens received all police and fire service, all 
services such as health, recreation, welfare (in- 
cluding unemployment relief), waste collection, 
sewers, the university, the general hospital, en- 
gineering, public lighting, street services, and 
so on. Incidental revenues running to approx- 
imately a million and a half were required to 
fully pay the total operating fund costs. 

During this same year the gas and electric 
bills for Cincinnati alone ran to about double 
the total amount collected from taxes for all 
municipal purposes. The telephone bill at least 
equalled the taxes collected. The city, for pub- 
lic lighting and telephone services, paid bills 
amounting to almost 10 per cent of the tax 
monies collected for operating and debt pur- 
poses, approximately $900,000. These rough 
figures indicate then that the public utility 
services of gas, electricity, and telephone, cost 
the citizens of this city from three to four 
times as much as do the public services paid 
from taxes. This may be exactly what it should 
be; this relationship may be entirely proper. | 
am not attacking our public utilities. But I 
submit that when we insist that the cost of 
public services be driven down, or that our lo- 
cal government is strangling the home and the 
business community because of high service 
charges, our sense of relativity is somewhat 
warped. 

If our figures are approximately correct, it 
is evident that the lowering of utility rates by 
5 per cent would effect as great a municipal 
saving to our taxpayers as a reduction of 20 
per cent in the tax duplicate. Insofar as the 
safety of the city and its citizens is concerned, 
the cost of retrenchment in public services can 
be very great. In order to save a million dol- 
lars we may easily approach the danger line 
in our cities. It is entirely possible that if we 
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should give 10 per cent of the time and effort 
that has been spent on lowering appraisals 
and local public service costs, to the study of 
utility costs and their reduction by 5 per cent, 
we should be just as far along in reducing the 
citizens’ expenses. What I am at pains to point 
out is that in actual practice the services ren- 
dered by our city governments are not com- 
paratively high, but comparatively low. 

If in turn these services could be paid for by 
the month, as other services are paid for, every- 
one would recognize this fact. The citizen does 
not know that his telephone bill is greater than 
his public school bill, or his entire bill for run- 
ning all municipal services. Ought he not to 
know this and is it not our duty to tell him? 
Such facts brought home are in the interest of 
honesty and realism. There is no virtue in be- 
ing romantic about the conveniences of mod- 
ern life without counting the costs of these 
conveniences. We might wipe them out and 
still live happily. We cannot wipe out local 
public services and survive in a modern con- 
gested, complicated, industrial city. 

THe TAsk oF PuBLIC OFFICIALS 

We face a strange paradox in local govern- 
ment today. Those who have thrown a tre- 
mendous burden of unemployment relief upon 
our local taxpayers are at the same moment 
striving by propaganda and by a cutting off of 
the source of municipal revenue to spread the 
idea of governmental incompetence, and at the 
same time prevent the collection of sufficient 
revenues to take care of the relief problem. 
Disaster faces our cities if such a campaign 
succeeds. Boldly and wisely we must tell our 
citizens the truth. 

These sessions in Cincinnati have been de- 
voted in some large part to the philosophy and 
practice of local expenditure retrenchment. I 
have tried in a brief space to indicate that the 
cost of retrenchment in those cities which have 
been economically managed may easily become 
more disastrous than the cost of government 
itself. I have suggested that what is called the 
high cost of local government is in reality the 
high cost of living according to the standards 
of the twentieth century, and that if properly 
appraised, the actual cost of public service is 
a very inconsiderable part of the budget of the 
rank and file of our citizens. Our convenience 
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charge, alone, in a modern city is many times 
as high as the charge for public services. Re- 
trenchment in many of our cities means, in the 
last analysis, assessing the burden of unem- 
ployment relief upon public employees whose 
rates of compensation are still below the stand- 
ards of minimum need given out by the federal 
government. I have indicated that we may fall 
into the error in such a time as this of cutting 
public service costs so low that the health and 
welfare of city populations for years to come 


November 


will suffer out of all proportion to the savings 
we are making. 

The interests of all must be our paramount 
concern. It is the business of the public official 
to foresee what is ahead. Only as we do this 
do we merit the confidence of our citizens and 
deserve to be in places of authority. May I end 
as I began, with the editorial: 

The peculiar task of government is to see far- 


ther than individuals or profit-making corpora- 
tions can afford to see 


Low Cost Housing A Problem for Cities 


By CHARLES § 


Assistant Director, Publi 


ASCHER * 


\dministration Clearing House, ¢ 


Slums and blighted areas are a municipal liability; cities may now obtain 
federal money for constructing low cost housing. 


E hear much talk about overbuilding 

during the last boom: but we do not 

always realize that almost no new resi- 
dences were built then, or have ever been 
built, for any but the upper third of our peo- 
ple, measured by their family incomes. The 
first report on bad housing conditions in New 
York was made almost a hundred years ago; 
so the problem is not a new one. But it is going 
to be more of a problem for city officials, es- 
pecially since Congress has for the first time 
recognized it as a legitimate field for govern- 
ment aid in the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932. 

By that Act the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized to make loans to cor- 
porations formed wholly for the purpose of 
providing housing for families of low income, 
or for reconstruction of slum areas, such corpo- 
rations to be regulated by state or municipal 
law as to rents, charges, capital structure, rate 
of return and methods and areas of operation, 
to aid in financing projects undertaken by such 
corporations which are self-liquidating in char- 
acter. 

It is pretty clear that this language is based 
upon the scheme in existence in New York 

*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ascher received an LL.B 
degree at Columbia University in 1921; was secr¢ 
tary, City Housing Corporation, New York City, 


1926-31: and assistant director, Public Administra 
tion Clearing House, Chicago, 1931 to date. 


1926. There a State Board of 
Housing has made cost studies, charted over- 


State since 


crowded areas, and approved and guided the 
building and management of eleven large-scale 
housing projects undertaken by “limited divi- 
dend companies.” These are simply corpora- 
tions which by their charters may not pay more 
than a fixed per cent of return annually to 
their security holders. At the time the Fed- 
eral Act was passed no other state had a stat- 
ute under which groups in that 
qualify for such loans. 

Since the passage of the Act in July, Ohio at 
a special session has enacted an exceptionally 


state could 


well-conceived housing law which should be 
studied together with the older New York law 
by any group planning such legislation in its 
state. Bills more or less modeled on the New 
York law introduced in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania but failed of passage. A bill is 
pending in Illinois; one was before the Ala- 
bama legislature. 


were 


Texas has passed a law departing altogether 
from the administrative 


board, and authorizing the governing body of 


scheme of a state 
each city to approve and supervise any housing 
companies operating within its boundaries. 
This seems less likely to produce good results 
than having one state-wide body especially 
equipped to study the technical problems of the 
field and the experience of other communities. 
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The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has indicated that it would receive applications 
from municipally-owned enterprises even if 
there were no regulatory board in the state. Its 
present plan seems to be to lend a little less 
than two-thirds of cost; no applications have 
yet been officially approved. The general feel- 
ing is that many landowners to-day would be 
willing to take stock in such a company for 
their property rather than see it continue to 
depreciate, yielding no revenue. 

The importance to city officials of getting 
such projects under way is two-fold: first, to 
relieve unemployment; secondly, because it is 
the most promising attack on the problem of 
the “blighted areas” which even smaller com- 
munities suffer from—those sections, usually 
just beyond the central business district, which 
(once fine residences) have degenerated into 
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poor housing, and which have been completely 
hurdled by the new buildings of the past boom. 
Today they are a liability to the city; they 
must be furnished with city services, yet they 
do not yield enough taxes to pay their way. 
They are the areas in which juvenile delin- 
quency is most prevalent and which call for 
the greatest expenditure by social agencies 
and welfare departments. 

City officials who help in the movement to 
eradicate these sore spots and rebuild them 
with desirable residences will be doing their 
cities a double service in avoiding the capital 
expense of extending streets and utilities to 
new outlying sections and avoiding the mainte- 
nance wastes of the present areas. In this way 
social liabilities may be converted into munic- 
ipal assets. Cities should take advantage of 
this opportunity to eliminate slums. 


How to Establish Budgetary Control 
Through Allotments 


By A. E 


Staff Member, Institute of Publi 


A system of executive allotments is 
control over 


O doubt there are many managers who 
N are wondering just where their city 
governments are coming out financially 

at the end of the current fiscal year. They see 
their budgets, which were carefully planned a 
few months before, getting more and more out 
of balance each day. Conditions are not as 
they had anticipated. They find it difficult to 
hold the expenditures down to their original 
allowances. Demands for increases in some 
fields, like welfare, are most pressing. At the 
same time, municipal revenues continue to fall 
considerably below their estimates. More prop- 
erty taxes than usual go delinquent, and other 
revenues fail to materialize. What can they 


t Epitor’s Note: Mr. Buck has been a specialist 
on government organization and budgeting for 
the Institute of Public Administration since 1921; 
was a member of the Research Staff of the New 
York Reconstruction Commission, 1919; director 


BUCK ! 
\dministration, New York City 


essential to the exercise of adequate 


expenditures. 


do about it? Perhaps nothing, if they are very 
near the end of their current fiscal year. But 
next year, if they start in time, it is possible to 
keep their budgets in balance in spite of chang- 
ing conditions. As some managers already 
know from actual experience, this may be ac- 
complished through a system of budgetary 
control based on periodic allotments. 

What this system does is to establish a 
monthly or quarterly rate of expenditure for 
all of the departments of the city government 
through work programs supported by definite 
allotments of appropriations. It also provides 
a monthly or quarterly estimate or allocation 
of the city’s total anticipated income, indicat- 


of field surveys of various city, county, and state 
governments; and author of Budget Making 
(1921): Municipal Finance (with others, 1926): 


and Public Budgeting, 1929, as well as a number of 
monographs and pamphlets. 
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ing the rate at which this income will reach 
the treasury and become available for meeting 
expenditures. This scheduling of both ex- 
penditures and income enables the manager to 
know at all times exactly where he stands in 
maintaining a balanced budget. It enables him 
to take administrative action immediately he 
finds that the rate at which the income esti- 
mates are materializing will not justify the 
continuance of the expenditure rate as planned 
in the allotments. This is the system in a 
nutshell. This article will outline the adminis- 
trative procedure by which this system of 
budgetary control can be put into effect in any 
city government. 

A word in the beginning about the frequency 
of making allotments may not be amiss. As 
indicated above, the allotments may be either 
on a monthly or a quarterly basis. In normal 
times, the quarterly basis, with monthly ac- 
counting reports, is quite sufficient for control 
purposes. But under conditions like those of 
the present, it is perhaps desirable to place the 
allotments on a monthly basis. This would per- 
mit a review by the manager with necessary 
adjustments twelve times, instead of four 
times, during the fiscal year. Indeed, the 
monthly basis is generally followed by those 
managers who are now using the allotment 
method. So no argument is needed on this 
score. 

WorK PROGRAMS 

We start on the procedure of budgetary con- 
trol at the time the budget is approved by the 
city council, that is as soon as the appropria- 
tions are made, which it is assumed will hap- 
pen before the opening of the fiscal year. 
Immediately thereafter, the manager should 
have his department heads prepare work pro- 
grams. If they have prepared these at the time 
they made up their estimates, they should 
revise them in keeping with the action of the 
council on the budget and in light of any new 
developments. Each of these programs should 
be supported by a schedule of allotments set- 
ting forth the amounts of available appropria- 
tions which will need to be expended during 
the several months of the forthcoming fiscal 
year. 

There seems to be considerable doubt in the 
minds of some city administrators as to the 
necessity for the work program. They think it 
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is not needed in order to set up monthly allot- 
ments of departmental appropriations. It is a 
simple matter, they say, to divide the total 
appropriations into twelve parts, one for each 
month. That is true; it is a simple matter, so 
simple that it has no real value from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint. Allotments thus made 
bear little or no relation to the actual work of 
the department during the year. Hence the 
need for a work program, which is simply a 
statement of the work of the department to be 
performed each month. This program will tell 
what the regular expenditure demands of the 
department are, what the seasonal demands 
are, what activities can be curtailed if the need 
arises, and what activities must be continued 
throughout the year. Here is the rational basis 
upon which to build the schedule of monthly 
allotments. Every departmental head must 
have a program of some kind, whether he has 
committed it to paper or not. If he is worth his 
salt, he certainly will not allow his department 
to go aimlessly along, just meeting its daily 
routine. 

The departmental head should prepare his 
work program in terms of the major activities 
of his department. In many instances, these 
activities will correspond to the principal ad- 
ministrative subdivisions of his department. 
The program should go into the details of 
carrying on each activity. It should not merely 
say that so much of the appropriation is needed 
for salaries each month, so much for con- 
tractual services, so much for supplies, and so 
on. It should tell what work is to be done in 
terms of these requirements. Whenever the 
nature of the activity or operation makes it 
possible to use cost units, as in public works, 
the work program should be explained on such 
basis. An application of this character has 
been worked out in Section V of the Manual 
of Public Works Records and Accounting as 
installed in Winona, Minnesota, published re- 
cently by the Committee on Uniform Street 
and Sanitation Records. The final step in set- 
ting forth the departmental work program is to 
express it in terms of monthly appropriation 
requirements. 
allotments. 


These become the requested 


SETTING UP THE ALLOTMENTS 
It is preferable, when making allotments, to 
have the departmental appropriations set up in 
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a few lump sum amounts. Detailed appropria- 
tions, however, may be allotted, though they 
present more difficulty, and administrative 
flexibility is greatly reduced by them. 

In preparing the monthly allotments, it is 
desirable for the manager to require the de- 
partmental heads to set aside a 
small amount of their total ap- 
propriations, say 2, 5, or 10 per 
cent, aS a reserve against con- 
tingencies. The nature of the 
departmental work should de- 
termine the amount of this re- 
serve. Certain managers, how- 
ever, will not agree with the 
writer that a reserve is the best 
method of providing some elas- 
ticity in the departmental pro- 
gram. They prefer a_ small 
emergency or contingency ap- 
propriation of 1 per cent or less AE 
of the total budget, which they 
can use in any of the departments when the 
need arises. 

While the departmental heads are making 
up their work programs and schedules of 
monthly allotments, the manager’s budget of- 
ficer should be preparing a monthly schedule 
of the city’s anticipated income. This schedule 
should show the principal sources of revenue 
and other income with the amounts estimated 
to reach the treasury each month. It should be 
set up on the basis of the past year’s experi- 
ence, making due allowance for any changes in 
law or conditions which affect the collections. 

The departmental work programs and sup- 
porting schedules of allotments should go to 
the manager for his review immediately upon 
completion and preferably before the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. With the aid of his 
budget officer, he should study these programs 
carefully, making any changes in them which 
he thinks desirable to bring them in line with 
his administrative policy. He should then 
ascertain the total demands upon the city 
treasury for each month by adding together all 
of the allotments. When these demands are 
compared with the estimated income for each 
month, with due consideration for fund restric- 
tions and balances, he will know the probable 
condition of the treasury at the end of each 
month. Some final adjustments in the allot- 
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ments for each month can often be made by 
shifting certain departmental requirements 
from one period to another. 


How To Controt ALLOTMENTS 


As soon as this work has been completed, 
the manager should send a copy 
of the approved allotments to 
the chief accounting officer who 
should set them up as the basis 
of accounting control over the 
rate of expenditure. Each de- 
partmental head should receive a 
copy of the approved allotments 
which directly concern him and 
should be told of any changes 
made in his work program as 
originally proposed. Indeed, he 
may be asked by the manager 
to make such changes as seem 


Buce necessary, the manager merely 


indicating their nature and 
amount. Furthermore, each departmental head 
should be allowed, if he thinks it advisable at 
any time during the fiscal year, to ask the 
manager for a change in his work program and 
a modification of his allotments. The man- 
ager should then examine his proposals and 
pass on them as in the case of the original 
allotments, notifying the chief accounting of- 
ficer of any changes approved by him. 


REPORTS FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The manager should have certain informa- 
tion from his accounting office each month, 
which will indicate, among other things, the 
following: first, if the departmental heads are 
keeping within the approved allotments, and, 
second, if the income estimates are being re- 
alized. In order to develop this information 
an accrual accounting system is needed. It is 
not necessary here to go into the details of 
such a system, except to say that it anticipates, 
on the one hand, all revenues which are as- 
sessed prior to collection, and records, on the 
other hand, all expenditure obligations as en- 
cumbrances against the allotments and appro- 
priations. Of course, it also shows, as does the 
cash system, the actual collections and dis- 
bursements. The information relative to ac- 
cruals and encumbrances, however, is more 
significant for purposes of budgetary control. 


. 
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The accounting office should produce for the 
manager directly after the end of each month 
a summary report of expenditures for all de- 
partments, which will show in columnar ar- 
rangement from left to right, as follows: (1) 
name of department, (2) total appropriations 
for fiscal year, (3) accumulated allotments to 
beginning of month, (4) accumulated expendi- 
ture encumbrances to beginning of month, (5) 
accumulated disbursements to beginning of 
month, (6) allotments for month just ended, 
(7) expenditure encumbrances for month just 
ended, (8) disbursements for month just 
ended, (9) amount of month’s allotments un- 
encumbered and reverting to reserve, (10) 
amount of reserve used during month to sup- 
plement allotments, (11) total reserve at end 
of month. This summary should be built up 
from a detailed report for each department 
showing similar information for each activity 
or operation within the department. A copy 
of this detailed report for each department 
should go to the departmental head concerned. 

The manager should also receive from the 
accounting office at the end of each month a 
summary of city income from all sources, 
showing in columnar arrangement from left to 
right, as follows: (1) sources of income, (2) 
total anticipated income for fiscal year, (3) 
accumulated estimates to beginning of month, 
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(4) accumulated collections to beginning of 
month, (5) percentage increase or decrease 
(column 4 over 3), (6) estimate for month 
just ended, (7) collections for month just 
ended, (8) percentage increase or decrease 
(column 7 over 6). This statement should be 
arranged by major funds, and the summary 
expenditure statement, explained above, in the 
same manner. It will then be possible for the 
manager to note at a glance the condition of 
each important fund. 

When expenditure obligations are found to 
be running ahead of income estimates due to 
anticipated revenues failing to materialize, the 
manager should take immediate steps to bring 
them in line by reducing the departmental 
allotments. A conference with departmental 
heads and a general review of their work pro- 
gram is the procedure he should follow to ac- 
complish this. He should also inform the mem- 
bers of his council of what he finds it necessary 
to do and solicit their co-operation. In sev- 
eral states, he will have difficulty in reducing 
some allotments on account of mandatory 
legislation, generally with respect to salaries. 
Pending the suspension or repeal of such legis- 
lation, the enterprising manager may still find 
enough reductions which he can make to keep 
his budget in balance. An allotment system is 
essential in controlling expenditures. 


Dumping—An Economic Solution of 
Refuse Disposal 


By DONALD C. STONE* 


Research Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


English cities have turned to the scientific dumping of both garbage and ashes 
as the cheapest and most satisfactory method of disposal. Mr. Stone believes 
American cities can benefit by their experience. 


HILE American cities have proudly 
abandoned dumping for costly incin- 
erators, England has triumphantly re- 
turned to dumping or “controlled tipping” as it 
is called. Out of 219 cities reporting in 1930, 
121 employed controlled tipping, and the pro- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Stone also is staff director 
of the Committee on Uniform Street and Sanita 
tion Records. He spent several months in Europe 


portion has steadily been growing during the 
last two years. A few cities have completely 
closed down their disposal plants during the 
last year resorting to controlled tipping en- 
tirely. “Dumping?” you may say, “How un- 
sanitary! What a nuisance it must be! How 


this last summer making a special study of mu 


nicipal refuse disposal methods and other muni 
ipal activities. 
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backward!” It is granted that dumping is all 
of this in America. We think of a dump as be- 
ing an eyesore, subject to fires, full of rats, and 
a menace to health. In England, a dump, or 
better called a controlled tip, may be a park, 
athletic field, school or hospital lawn, bird 
sanctuary, or other community asset in the 
making. 


How Tips ARE CONTROLLED 


In controlled tipping the refuse is not 
dumped helter skelter along a wide front as 
commonly practiced in America, but is tipped 
in lanes or terraces about twenty-four feet 
wide and four to six feet deep. Very careful 
consideration is given to the arrangement of 
these terraces and for the provision of roadways 
entering the tips and leading from one terrace 
to another. The angle of the slope of the ter- 
race should be on the ratio of about one to two 
inches at the base for every foot of vertical 
height. The use of these narrow and very thin 
terraces reduces to a minimum the danger from 
fires, the amount of surface to cover at the end 
of a day’s work, uneven settling, invasion by 
rats, and the nuisance of blowing paper. These 
terraces are built in geometric lines or curves 
with all of the appearance of formal landscap- 
ing. The surface is sodded or sown with grass 
every day. A slight elevation about two feet 
wide and two inches higher at the outside edge 
is made along the terraces to prevent the forma- 
tion of ruts on the sides of the banks from rain. 


Nor is the refuse dumped at the face of this 
terrace in a careless manner. All tin cans are 
raked to the bottom and crushed or placed up- 
right and packed with earth. This prevents hol- 
low places being formed and is a good protec- 
tion against rats. Carpets and other bulky ar- 
ticles are laid flat. All cardboard boxes, crates, 
and bottles are raked to the bottom and broken, 
leaving ashes and cinders near the surface. The 
main object is to pack the refuse solidly so that 
when organic decomposition sets in there will 
be a minimum of shrinkage on the surface. In 
cities where the amount of ashes is in low pro- 
portion, the shrinkage in the level of the terrace 
does not exceed one foot in six. 

But the most unique aspect of controlled 
tipping is the control over the temperature of 
the refuse while it is decomposing. The tem- 
perature, which is controlled by the thickness 
of the covering, generally reaches a maximum 
of about 180 degrees at the end of several 
weeks and then falls within three to six months 
to the normal temperature of the ground. In 
this way the tip operates as a Becarri Zymo- 
Thermic cell as used extensively in Italy but 
without requiring the expensive construction 
and operation. 


Dumps BECOME PARKS AND PLAY AREAS 


Cities in England have salvaged an immense 
amount of land for recreation and other profit- 
able purposes through controlled tipping with- 
out the slightest nuisance or inconvenience. In 





CONTROLLED TIPPING OF GARBAGE AND ASHES IN BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
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the city of Bradford, which is the mecca of con- 
trolled tipping, residents all over the city are 
continually requesting the cleansing superin- 
tendent to raise the level of their garden plots 
or an adjacent vacant field, or to make a park 
out of a boggy ravine. The accompanying pic- 
ture furnished by J. C. Dawes, Inspector of 
Cleansing for England, illustrates one of these 
Bradford parks and playgrounds in the making. 
The location of this tip is on a hillside adjacent 
to the city infectious disease hospital. The 
medical superintendent reported that the whole 
of the work was carried on without the slight- 
est nuisance or trouble either to himself or to 
any of the patients. The posts represent the 
finishing levels. As a result of this refuse fill, 
waste land has been reclaimed and turned into 
useful park and playground purposes. 

The cleansing superintendent in Bradford, 
Mr. Call, decided one day to eliminate a swamp 
adjacent to the poorest houses in the city. Al- 
most overnight a dirty eyesore full of rubbish 
had been transformed into a parkway and 
recreation field. And what is of even greater 
significance, the adjoining householders with- 
out any suggestion whatever from the city 
cleaned up their yards, painted their houses, 
planted gardens, and totally changed their en- 
tire physical environment. That is controlled 
tipping in England. 
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So satisfactory has controlled tipping proved 
when scientifically managed, and it has only 
proved satisfactory when the rules are care- 
fully observed, that the Ministry of Health en- 
forces unqualifiedly its adoption by cities in 
England for part if not all of their refuse. The 
Ministry, however, finds considerable prejudice 
arising out of historical abuses against tipping. 
[ll-advised citizens and even physicians protest 
from time to time that the dumping of refuse 
must in its very nature be a nuisance and 
menace to health. The Ministry of Health finds 
no grounds for these protests when the work 
is properly controlled. 

In America a few cities, of which Berkeley, 
California, is a splendid example, have elim- 
inated many of the nuisances commonly found 
at dumps but no city has attacked the problem 
in the careful, intelligent manner of English 
cities. Even ash dumps are for the most part 
a blot on the landscape. There is no reason why 
dumps of ashes and non-combustibles cannot 
be managed with even better results than Eng- 
lish tips. Our table garbage is wetter and 
amounts to a larger proportion of household 
wastes, so these dumps may be necessarily 
inferior. However, Bradford did the impossible 
in England and other cities are now copying 
her example. What city will be the Bradford 
of the United States? 


Echoes From the City Managers’ Conference 


A few excerpts from addresses given at the nineteenth annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


October 24 to 26, 1932. 


O long as we entrust public instruction con- 
cerning government solely to partisan 
political machines, we must expect office 

holding to be regarded as an end in itself and 
not as a means to the end of social betterment. 
It is the function of a citizen organization for 
sustaining interest in government to assemble 
the knowledge we already have, to unite the 
groups that are struggling to acquire informa- 
tion, to stimulate them to carry their activity 
from study to action, and to introduce them to 
the real pleasure that comes from taking part 


in shaping public opinion, and transmuting 
vague yearnings into tangible accomplishments. 

—Henry Bentley, chairman, Cincinnati City 
Charter Committee. 


If there is anything that a city manager is 
not, it is a dictator. Our twenty-three years’ 
experience proves it. . . You have present the 
first county manager, and I believe that next 
year or two years hence you will have six or 
perhaps a dozen county managers. . . The peo- 
ple who now are hounding public officials for 
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expenditure reduction are the same persons who 
for years urged mayors and councilmen to 
adopt new services. From 80 to 90 per cent of 
the city budget is mandatory.—E. A. Cottrell, 
Stanford University. 


The depression brings a challenge as well as 
an opportunity to the Association as a profes- 
sional group. It is a challenge because as the 
chief administrators of our cities we are called 
upon to reduce expenditures, quite drastically 
in many cities, in the face of declining revenues 
and assessed valuations, and at the same time 
carry on practically the same services as in 
1929 without serious curtailment, plus an un- 
precedented relief program. The depression is 
forcing us to realize that no matter how quali- 
fied we may be, we cannot remain thoroughly 
qualified unless we keep abreast of these rapid 
advances in management technique, and for 
aiding us in managing our cities we owe a debt 
to our Association far beyond the amount of 
our membership dues——C. A. Carran, city 
manager, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


In Oakland last year we found a number of 
city employees who were not needed. It ap- 
peared that the administration prior to the 
adoption of the council-manager plan had had 
a large number of employees who were paid 
entirely out of proportion to the value of serv- 
ices performed. By the elimination of a num- 
ber of employees whose services were not 
necessary, and by a salary adjustment, the 
municipal payroll was reduced about $300,000. 

O. E. Carr, city manager, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. 


The policy of numerous administrators in 
junking mechanical equipment and improved 
methods, the use of which lowers unit costs of 
services, in order to employ the greatest volume 
of hand labor at higher costs per unit of serv- 
ice, cannot be condoned under the guise of 
relief. The functions of government should be 
performed on at least cost basis and any pol- 
icies which condone increased unit costs or 
inefficiency justify the literal robbing of tax- 
payers. Relief should be clearly separated from 
the costs of performing government functions. 

-Simeon E. Leland, professor of economics, 
The University of Chicago. 


There isn’t anything more disastrous for a 
public administrator than to get ahead of the 
public. One of the most important duties of 
the council and the administrator is to take the 
public with them. . . One of the greatest things 
that council-manager government has done is 
to make good government the prevailing style. 
In many other cities the politician has had to 
adopt many of the management techniques de- 
veloped by city managers in order to fend off 
the flood of popular demand for the manager 
plan——H. M. Waite, former city manager, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Several large police departments are doing a 
very acceptable job in the crime prevention 
field. Daily and unheralded, the policeman 
makes neighborhood adjustments which are 
constructive and which might well carry the 
label of social work. In the traditional safety 
department field, we are sensing new relation- 
ships. It is my belief that the crime prevention 
bureau is the logical connecting link between 
welfare and police, just as the fire prevention 
bureau is between fire and building inspection. 
I propose that each policeman be orientated in 
the field of social work.—John B. Blandford, 
Jr., director of safety, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We must regard the public as trustees, and 
officials must have the courage to say unpop- 
ular things when they are true. When gov- 
ernment takes charge of a function, it is as- 
sumed that the service can be better rendered 
by the government than by private enterprise. 
.. It is important that the administration must 
be popular as well as efficient. —Herman Finer, 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 


Business has not shown government how to 
effect constructive economy; business cannot 
understand the service side of government. . . 
I doubt whether the cost of government can 
be very greatly reduced. We need to give more 
attention to the effective presentation of bud- 
gets and service statements to the people in an 
understandable form. I see a development of 
the importance of government; certainly its 
position should not be weakened. We should 
take advantage of the widespread interest in 
governmental services and make the facts of 
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government more readily available to the pub- 
lic—David Lawrence, editor of The United 
States Daily, Washington, D.C. 


Manchester, England, has a council of 140 
members, and not one of them has any desire 
or thought of using his public position for pri- 
vate gain. There is a loosely organized system 
of departmental committees with the city clerk 
as the only central administrative head; the 
system works only because trained and experi- 
enced department heads are appointed.—Sir 
Ernest Simon, Former Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester. 


The public works records system devised by 
the Committee on Uniform Street and Sanita- 
tion Records will give to administrative offi- 
cials the necessary facts for use in preparing an 
intelligent budget and a work program. These 
records will indicate when a street should be 
repaved, when an automobile should be re- 
placed with a new one, and unit costs of per- 
forming certain activities —J. F. Root, director 
of public works, Cincinnati. 
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There are 147 police agencies in the Cincin- 
nati Region, and through the efforts of the 
Regional Crime Committee police schools are 
being held, and teletype and radio systems have 
been installed, with the result that the amount 
of crime has been greatly reduced. I heartily 
indorse the development of regional police co- 
ordination, backed by active citizen interest. 
Charles P. Taft 11, of Cincinnati. 


I believe we should put more teeth in tax 
collection laws; in many cities delinquent tax- 
payers are not pressed for payment. I believe 
we should set up a sliding scale of penalties 
under which a delinquent taxpayer who has 
made every effort to meet his obligations would 
be aided by a state loan fund, and the delin- 
quent taxpayer who has means to pay but has 
not taken steps to meet his obligations would 
be subjected to severe interest charges and 
eventual loss of property. Cities should receive 
tax payments more frequently than at present; 
and all public charges to the citizens should 
be lumped together.—Lent D. U pson, director, 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


V. Economies in Public Welfare’ 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


and ORIN FF. NOLTING 


Economies in public welfare are to be realized chiefly by the co-ordination of 
all welfare work under the direction of a qualified director of public welfare ; 
by thorough and competent investigation and follow-up; by the integration of} 
all relief agencies, public and private, into one community program; by the 
adoption of a work relief program; by the co-ordination of school and city 
recreation programs; and by many other methods set forth in this article. 


S a result of unemployment, public wel- 
fare departments suddenly have become 
one of the most important divisions of 

the city government and the gradual shifting 
of the relief burden to government is forcing 
cities to make every effort to make the relief 


* This is the fifth of a series of twelve articles 
on constructive economy in municipal administra 
tion. The sixth, “Economies in Public Works,” will 
appear in the December issue. In the preparation 
of this article, the writers received the advice and 
help of the following directors of public welfare 
William J. Ellis of New Jersey; Fred K. Hoehler 


dollar go as far as possible. In addition to the 
administration of relief, public welfare depart- 
ments properly include certain hospitals and 
institutions such as homes for the aged, work- 
house, almshouse, jails, legal aid, social re- 
search and investigation, parks, playgrounds, 


of Cincinnati and Hamilton County; Fay H. Mar 
vin of Louisville, Kentucky; Frank Bane, director, 
American Public Welfare Association and edi 
torial consultant to Public Management; and also 
Professor Jay B. Nash of New York University 
and editorial consultant to Px Vanagement 

i. DITOR 
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recreation, and similar social activities. If 
these activities are not unified and co-ordi- 
nated, the first step toward economy would be 
to abolish existing boards and commissions 
which control them and bring all municipal 
welfare activities together under a capable di- 
rector of public welfare appointed by the chief 
administrator. 

Likewise, the co-ordination of relief work 
and other welfare activities on a county or 
regional basis would result in a large economy. 
The large city, surrounded by satellite cities 
and semi-industrial township areas, bears an 
unusually heavy burden of relief costs unless 
relief is administered on a county or regional 
basis. If legislation authorizing such consolida- 
tion cannot be secured, a working arrangement 
can be reached through voluntary agreement. 
Without such co-ordination, the township trus- 
tee administers relief as his meager funds per- 
mit and the various cities within the county 
shift responsibility from one to another with 
the result that there is much duplication of 
effort and expense. While this article will deal 
specifically with municipal public welfare de- 
partments, the same economies or standards 
may be applied to the county or regional wel- 
fare units. 

The work and funds of all relief organiza- 
tions financed in whole or in part by the city 
should be administered by the public welfare 
department, and the work of all private relief 
agencies not publicly financed should be closely 
co-ordinated with the public welfare depart- 
ment. The foundation of this correlation is 
the confidential clearing house of cases which 
provides data for the scientific study and treat- 
ment of all cases and prevents duplication of 
activities. So far as possible, trained social 
workers should determine the needs of persons 
seeking relief, including hospitalization, out- 
relief, old age relief, clinic service, and so on. 
Such activities may temporarily increase the 
cost of relief administration, but experience 
has demonstrated that this procedure is sound 
economy. Through careful social work, the 
welfare department will be able to develop a 
set of standards to determine the eligibility 
of persons seeking relief, and careful follow-up 
case work will enable the department to remove 
from the relief list families whose need for 
assistance has ceased. 
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A number of cities have effected some econ- 
omy by establishing well-managed commis- 
saries. The public welfare department in Cin- 
cinnati, for example, reports that the relief 
dollar for food has gone at least 30 per cent 
further since the establishment of the commis- 
sary. A commissary, however, is not generally 
recommended for the reason that the recipient 
of relief is generally able to obtain only staple 
foods without regard either to the needs of the 
individual or to a proper diet. Flour and cot- 
ton goods for distribution to needy persons 
may be obtained from the Red Cross. A saving 
also may be made by giving relief in kind and 
the department should investigate every such 
possibility. Perhaps restaurants, hotels, retail 
merchants, and householders can be called up- 
on for certain supplies that may be useful in 
relief work. If the amount of relief given per 
family in 1929 was sufficient, food allotments 
per family for this winter may be reduced from 
10 to 15 per cent because of the reduction in 
food prices during the past two years. It should 
be remembered, however, that food allotments 
in 1929 were largely supplementary while there 
is little supplement now. 

INSTITUTIONS 

With respect to institutions, economies may 
be effected by planning needs for supplies in 
advance so as to take advantage of possible 
fluctuations in price; by merging and co- 
ordinating various field activities to reduce the 
cost of transportation; by replacing the con- 
gregate system of food service with a cafeteria 
to reduce food costs and the number of em- 
ployees; by planning diet lists of food giving 
the greatest food value for the least expendi- 
ture; by installing kitchen equipment which 
permits the preparation of food in sufficiently 
large quantities so that it will be kept hot and 
edible; and by purchasing fruits when market 
prices are at a low level. Institutional costs 
also may be reduced through careful social 
work supplemented by out-patient clinics to 
give advice and treatment thus lessening the 
need for institutional care. By means of 
thorough case work, a number of jurisdictions 
have actually reduced the number of persons 
entering institutions even during the current 
depression. 

Through intensive treatment of those enter- 
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ing institutions, the discharge rate may be kept 
at a high level by making a scientific approach 
to the matter of selection for discharge, parole, 
or furlough of those who are most likely to 
make a satisfactory adjustment when released. 
In several states a system of old-age pensions 
has proved more satisfactory and cheaper than 
the maintenance of an almshouse or home for 
the aged. Where the workhouse and the home 
for the aged are under the welfare depart- 
ment, it may be possible to effect some savings 
through the use of workhouse labor in plan- 
ning and harvesting of crops, in the renova- 
tion of buildings, and by the employment of 
institutional labor in the manufacture of goods 
used by departments or institutions supported 
by public funds. Such a system also will pro- 
vide practical training for the inmates and it 
assures them a better opportunity of maintain- 
ing themselves after their return to society, 
thereby lessening the probability of their re- 
turn as charges of the city. 

Cities that operate children’s homes may 
effect some economies by placing children with 
foster parents, the city contributing a certain 
amount each week for their partial mainte- 
nance. Thorough case work is essential to the 
proper handling of this problem. The cost of 
maintaining city jails may be reduced by per- 
mitting the installment payment of fines for 
minor offenders rather than putting the of- 
fenders in jail. 

Public agencies might consider the plan of 
cremating the indigent dead. In a few large 
cities the average funeral expenses in depend- 
ent families are approximately $250, as com- 
pared with a cremation cost of less than one 
hundred dollars." 


WorkK RELIEF 


Some economies are possible through the 
adoption of a work relief program for able- 
bodied persons who receive aid from the city. 
Under such a program a great deal of clean-up 
and repair work can be done in the parks and 
playgrounds, in the development of golf 
courses, in the removal of obsolete buildings 
from property owned by the city, and in many 
other projects. Wherever possible, however, 
emphasis should be placed on new construc- 


1 Ruth Brownlow, “A Social Worker’s Legacy,” 
The Survey, August 15, 1932 
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tion, for experience shows that such work is a 
better morale builder, especially for skilled 
workers, than routine clean-up and repair 
work. Other municipal departments should co- 
operate with the welfare department in creat- 
ing work relief projects so that persons who 
receive aid may be put to work. If at all pos- 
sible, careful case work should precede the 
assignment of individuals to work relief. Work 
tests should be applied for homeless men and 
transients as, for example, work in a woodyard, 
the wood to be distributed to needy families 
in lieu of coal. 

Many departments of public welfare aid in 
the support of an employment bureau through 
which men may be placed on municipal work. 
The employment bureau would also co-operate 
with private employers in the community with 
a view of placing men and also set up a special 
placement division to help to determine the em- 
ployability of certain mentally and physically 
handicapped groups with a view of relieving 
the social agencies of the necessity of carry- 
ing individuals who because of the lack of a 
job are asking for relief. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


In general, recreation authorities are at- 
tempting to maintain children’s playgrounds 
first; and second, to afford a maximum of 
facilities and service for young people and 
adults, especially unemployed groups. In some 
cities, the summer season is shortened; in 
others, after-school playground programs have 
been eliminated ; in some cases swimming pools 
have been closed; and many special features 
which for the most part include small groups 
are being reduced or eliminated. Among these 
are drama, art, and craft activities. Other pos- 
sible park economies are: reducing the cost of 
night lighting for tennis courts by the installa- 
tion of quarter meters and by turning off lights 
when courts are not in use; using the stagger 
plan or split work in arranging workers’ sched- 
ules; and reducing the number of hours play- 
grounds or recreation centers are open. The 
last step should be taken only after a careful 
study of the use of different outdoor and in- 
door center facilities during the different hours 
of the day they are open, with a view of closing 
all centers on a certain day or days if necessary, 
or by closing them during hours when they are 
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little used, rather than to close such centers 
entirely.” In some instances, the number of 
playground sessions can be reduced. If recrea- 
tion centers must be eliminated, consideration 
should be given such factors as distance of the 
grounds from children’s homes, the general at- 
tendance needs of the unemployed, and the 
probable effect from the standpoint of in- 
creased delinquency if provision for recreation 
is not made. 

If the city itself has separate park and recre- 
ation departments or commissions certainly 
they should be consolidated and there should 
be some co-ordination between city recreation 
activities and those of the community chest 
agencies and other private organizations. Some 
immediate economies may be secured through 
the unification or co-ordination of the recrea- 
tion programs of the school board and the city 
through voluntary agreement if not by actual 
consolidation. 

The development of new recreational facili- 
ties might be postponed except as they might 
be provided through a work relief program. 
Rather than close recreation centers, it may be 
possible to effect a saving by supplementing 
the trained and experienced workers with vol- 
unteer qualified workers under the work relief 
program. Volunteer service can be secured from 
former playground workers, older boys and 
girls on the playground, older boy scouts, girl 
scouts, campfire girls, and Junior League mem- 
bers; from teachers of drama, art, vocational 
training, nature study, and physical education ; 
and college undergraduates who formerly 
worked during the summer months but who 
may be without positions. Playgrounds be- 
come more definitely a health and educational 
asset when a qualified leader is placed in 
charge. 

A careful study should be made of park 
facilities* with a view of making some of them 
partially or wholly self-supporting, especially 


2"“With the Recreation Executives,” Recreation, 


XXVI, 342-49 (October, 1932). 
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golf courses, swimming pools, dance pavilions, 
tennis courts, archery courses, polo fields and 
other activities that are provided for adults. 


SUMMARY 


Public welfare departments should stress so- 
cial research and prevention work for the pur- 
pose of welfare work is to aid an individual 
in distress to climb back to a normal relation- 
ship with the balance of society, and not merely 
to hand out bread, fuel, and shelter continu- 
ously to individuals in need. While such hopes 
cannot be realized during a depression and 
perhaps not for some years to come, the public 
welfare administrator will constantly be inter- 
ested in eliminating the causes that may have 
created the distress. For this reason the giving 
of relief must be in the hands of competent 
persons who can properly study and analyze 
each case with a view of helping the individual 
to adjust himself to society. Of course, in the 
present situation distress in most instances will 
be remedied by the mere securing of employ- 
ment—a task impossible of fulfillment for 
many. However, there are many instances of 
distress that may be cured: proper treatment 
of illness to effect a cure; teaching of a trade 
education to handicapped individuals; appre- 
hending and bringing back deserting husbands 
and requiring them to support their families; 
finding friends and relatives who may under- 
stand the care of distressed individuals or may 
be able to help them; and returning non-resi- 
dents to their own communities for care. To 
aid persons to help themselves, perhaps the 
state should require private employers to set 
up a system of unemployment reserves. Indus- 
trial compensation for accidents and death 
should replace the contributory negligence doc- 
trine, and perhaps the establishment of old 
age pensions will make almshouses unneces- 
sary. 


‘Charges and Fees for Community Recreation 
Facilities, National Recreation Association, 1932. 














Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H 


The Bond Market Improves 

UNICIPAL bond prices have improved 

steadily since July 1, 1932. The price of 
high grade bonds is indicated by the sale of 
$3,465,000 State of Massachusetts 3'% per cent 
bonds on October 4 on a 3.28 per cent interest 
basis and the sale on October 5 of $4,000,000 
city of Buffalo, New York, bonds on a 3.75 per 
cent interest basis. Interest costs to other cities 
run as high as 7.43 per cent. Cities cannot al- 
ways sell bonds at the lowest interest rate that 
may prevail in years, any more than a stock 
trader can always buy at the “bottom” of the 
market. Conditions are favorable for municipal 
sales and if a price can be obtained which com- 
pares well with other cities and with other is- 
sues of the same city, sales ought to be seri- 
ously considered. Few cities set forth their 
financial condition in the advertisement of 
their bonds. If they would do this the market 
would be broadened and the probability of an 
acceptable bid increased. 


Journal Entries for Tax Levies 
HE methods used by three cities in re- 
cording tax levies on their books are fully 
illustrated in the November, 1932, issue of The 
Comptroller, the official journal of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association. 


Cities and the Gas Tax 
HE seven cent gasoline tax in Florida pro- 
duced a revenue of $15,088,972 during its 
first year, according to a report of the city of 
Miami. Twenty-seven counties out of sixty- 
seven received more than they paid. The cities, 
however, with debts for highway construction 
and taxes for road maintenance, did not receive 
any of this huge fund for their use. 
Maine electors, by a vote of 
24,008, rejected a proposal to increase the gas- 
oline tax from four to five cents. No county 
gave the question a favorable vote. 
Indiana has decreed that one-half of the net 


195.922 to 
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CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 


( hu ago 


proceeds of the automobile license fee shall be 
credited to the county, cities, and towns gaso- 
line fund. Four-fifths of the fund 
counties and one-fifth to the cities. The latter 
shall use it for the repair, maintenance, recon- 
struction, or widening of streets. 


goes to 


R. F. C. Loans 
LARGE number of applications for small 
loans for self-liquidating public works is 
desired by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. These can be granted with less delay 
than larger loans, although there is no preju- 
dice against the latter. 

Emergency relief loans aggregating $43,- 
377,726 had been made to thirty states and two 
territories up to October 15, 1932. The states 
obtained $37,643,706 and the territories $667,- 
435, to be deducted from Federal Road Aid. 
Political subdivisions in four states were 
granted $5,066,585 for which they pledged 
their own securities. Cities ought still to bear 
in mind that loans made under Section C of 
Title I are an obligation of the state, but that 
they must be responsible themselves for loans 
under Section E. 

About five hundred applications have been 
received for loans on self-liquidating projects. 
However, only about 25 per cent of these are 
able to qualify. Loans authorized to October 
12 totaled $124,536,620, 
for two large projects. 


most of which was 


Tax Collection by Co-operation 
5 ove need for a stringent campaign to bring 

about co-operation between the county 
auditor, county treasurer, and prosecuting at- 
torney of each county to force the collection of 
taxes was brought to the attention of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Tax and Mortgage De- 
linquencies and Foreclosures by the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce. At the same time, it 
recommended a program for tax collection sim- 
ilar to that used in Hamilton County, Ohio. 
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Administrative Problem Section 
1d trat Probl Sect 


Allotment of Appropriations 


All fourteen cities reporting on this problem make some provision for control- 
ling expenditures either through a system of monthly or quarterly allotments 
of appropriations, or other methods, usually in connection with a work program 
prepared in advance by department heads and approved by the city manager. ' 


Compares Expenditures 
With Allotments 


By J. H. Ames 


Manager, lowa 
A Ames is a small city it is possible to keep a 
rather close check on expenditures by direct 
contact with department heads. Expenditures of 
an unusual nature and those not classed as ordi- 
nary maintenance or upkeep must first be author- 
ized by the city manager. On the first of each 
month an employee in the city manager's office 
prepares cumulative expenditure statements show- 
ing expenditures for previous months as compared 
with budget allotments at the beginning of the 
year and total amount expended or encumbered to 
date. It is the function of the manager to see that 
expenditures in the remaining months are kept 
within revenues 


City \mes, 


Uses Visible Records in 
Budgetary Control 


By R. M 
Manager, Monterey, California 


Dor TON 
Cit 

HE city of Monterey uses an adaptation of 

a visible which 
glance the state of each appropriation. 


shows at a 
Expendi- 
tures are classified by objects under each depart- 
ment. Monthly statements are taken on 4 by 6 
inch cards. The visible lower edge is marked off 
into equal portions and a movable red tab is set 


records system 


month by month at the point indicating the amount 
of the appropriation expended 
operated by the secretary to the city manager and 


This system is 


as warrants are drawn on the accounts of the city 
the various departments are charged with the 
amount affecting their allotments. Since purchas- 
ing is handled by the city manager's secretary, 
there is a continuous contact with the allotments, 
proposed expenditures, and warrants chargeable 


to the various departments. Requisitions are made 


out by the department heads and handed to the 


secretary who checks them against the balance 


w 


remaining in the budget affected and writes the 
purchase orders. The city manager's secretary 
also prepares the cumulative expenditure state- 
ments. 


Pre-audit Plan Shows Condition 


of Each Fund 


By James S. DEAN 
City Manager, Sacramento, California 

S ACRAMENTO uses a pre-audit system of 

checking proposed expenditures. The control 
records maintained in the city controller's office 
consist of two principal groups: supplies, and per- 
sonal service. The personal service item relates to 
other service as well as that performed by the reg- 
ular city employees. The requisitions and service 
orders are prepared in triplicate, one copy is re- 
tained by the city controller, one goes to the pur- 
chasing department, and the third remains with 
the department originating the request. It has not 
been found necessary to divide the budget allot- 
ments into monthly installments although the city 
controller prepares a monthly report of expendi- 
tures. The progressive pre-audit plan gives the 
exact picture of the condition of a given fund with 
each requisition and service order that is received. 


City Auditor Prepares Expenditure 
Statements 


By W. B 
City Manager, Stockton, California 


HOGAN 


HE city auditor checks requisitions as issued 

by department heads, the assistant to the city 
manager investigates proposed purchases to deter- 
mine their necessity, and if approved, the purchas- 
The budget 
allotment controls the entire expenditure program ; 
in no case is a department allowed to exceed the 
allotment without the approval of the city man- 
Except for a contingent fund of $10,000 for 
emergencies, all appropriations are allotted in 


ing agent completes the transaction. 


ager 


9 | 
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advance and the city auditor prepares monthly 
cumulative expenditure statements showing the 
current unencumbered balances of these allotments 
as compared with the spending program previously 
estimated. 


Future Needs Estimated Quarterly 


By P. E. JARMAN 
General Manager, Westmount, Quebec 


HE appropriations are allotted annually, 

monthly statements are prepared by the city 
accountant, and all purchase orders must be cer- 
tified by the accountant that funds are available. 
It is also necessary for the heads of departments, 
at the end of each quarter, to submit an estimate 
of the expenditure for the remainder of the year. 
This procedure applies only to appropriations for 
maintenance work. Provision for capital ex- 
penditure is on a basis of what is called long-term 
planning under which proposed works are planned 
several years in advance and a “loan by-law” sub- 
mitted to the citizens to obtain authority to borrow 
the money. Authorization to proceed with the 
work is obtained from the council and the bonds 
authorized by the by-law are sold from time to 
time to cover these expenditures. 


Detailed Monthly Reports Assure 
Proper Control 


3v H. G. Oris 
Former City Manager, Beloit, Wisconsin 


N°? specific work program is required for ordi- 
nary operation and maintenance which con- 
stitutes the great bulk of city work. The budget 
serves as a guide, and detailed monthly budget 
statements are carefully checked to assure proper 
control. Any work other than routine or an excess 
of routine is discussed in advance by the depart- 
ment head and the manager. If it cannot be 
allowed and is of sufficient importance additional 
appropriations occasionally are asked of the coun- 
cil from the contingent reserve. For instance, an 
unusual snowfall may demand more money than 
the budget provides; an exceptional opportunity 
to acquire land needed for future street extension 
may arise due to the settling of estates, bank- 
ruptcy, or other circumstance; the death of an 
official may make necessary an extra election. The 
detailed monthly statement shows the budget esti- 
mate, amount spent during month, amount spent 
to date, and balance available. The proportion 
spent is immediately evident and serves as a check 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


{| November 


on the total. Copies of these detailed reports go 
to all department heads 
line” is the subject of a 
department head. 


Any account “out of 


conference with the 


Monthly Allotment of Appropriations 


By Hume K. NowLan 


City Manager, Hinton, West Virginia 


ONTHLY of appropriations to 

departments are made in accordance with a 
work program which is converted, first, into days, 
and then into dollars. Administering the work 
program, using days as units, automatically con- 
trols expenditures except for contingencies and 
errors in the estimates which originally deter- 
mined the amount allotted. Such errors rarely 
exceed 7 per cent; plan changes are not permitted 
unless a re-allotment is justified. The budget 
control ledger is in itself a cumulative expendi- 
ture statement available daily. The city secretary 
prepares monthly reports, and the purchase requi- 
sitions are checked and approved or disapproved 
for purchase but not charged against the allotment 
until paid. Allotments are made originally to con- 
form with anticipated cash. A falling off of re- 
ceipts means difficulty in balancing the budget the 
following year, but does not necessarily involve 
the task of maintaining a balance during the cur- 
rent year. 


allotment 


Controls Expenditures Through 
Monthly Allotments 


By R. J. WHITNEY 


Village York 
= is the practice of the city manager to divide 

the appropriation for each department into 
twelve equal monthly allotments 


Manager, Mamaroneck, New 


Two charts are 
kept for each department—one covering wages. 
the other covering wages and all other expendi- 
tures for the department. In addition, a control 
is kept of all expenditures for each fund classified 
as to salaries and wages, and as to other expendi- 
tures. The attempt is to keep the total accumu- 
lative expenditures below the total accumulative 
allotments. A fairly uniform monthly payroll is 
maintained throughout the year. At the end of 
each month, the treasurer submits to the city man- 
ager an accumulative expenditure statement which 
shows the cash expenditures for the month, total 
accumulative expenditures to date, total encum- 
brances to date for which checks have not been 
issued, and the amount of the unencumbered bal- 
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ances. Copies of all purchase orders are sent to the 
treasurer's office where the items can be entered as 
encumbrances against the funds to which the or- 
ders are to be charged so that the books will show 
constantly the total amount of encumbrances at 
any time. Purchase orders are checked against 
the departmental allotments, before issued, by a 
comparison with the financial statement issued at 
the end of the previous month. This method is 
sufficiently accurate until probably the last month 
of the year when all orders are checked against 
the treasurer's books. If the material is an abso- 
lute necessity, it is purchased and the account car- 
ried over to the next year’s budget. Budget allot- 
ments are used in anticipating the cash needs of 
the city from time to time, and if the expenditures 
for all departments are maintained fairly uniform 
throughout the year it is not difficult to anticipate 
cash requirements. 


Overdrafts Made Good in 
Following Month 


By Paut A. VoLcKER 

City Manager, Teaneck, New Jersey 

N the first of each month each department 

head receives a statement of the appropria- 
tion allotted to his department for the ensuing 
month. If the appropriation for the previous month 
was overdrawn, the manager requests that the 
deficit be made good in the current month. The 
city manager keeps in close touch with the depart- 
ments in order to check needs and expenditures; 
monthly allotments vary but little. The finance of- 
ficer prepares comparative statements and keeps a 
record of monthly expenditures for previous years 
for the purpose of giving an idea of what the cash 
requirements will be each month. 


Checks Expenditures and Balances 
Against Estimated Allotments 


By R. W. Ricspy 

City Manager, Asheville, North Carolina 

HE department head and the city manager 

discuss informally the problem of operating 
municipal activities, particularly those which do 
not conform to an equal monthly allotment. This 
is checked at the end of each month by a complete 
statement of the budget position showing authori- 
zation to date together with expenditures to date 
and unencumbered balances. In some instances 
the percentage is shown for purposes of easy com- 
parison. These statements are prepared by the 


city accountant who assists also in tabulating and 
in working with the department heads in the prep- 
aration of the budget. Purchase orders are always 
checked against departmental appropriations be- 
fore orders are issued. The allotment method has 
not been necessary except in certain instances 
where there were tendencies for department and 
division heads to be a bit irresponsible. The cash 
needs from month to month are guided by antici- 
pating revenues from various sources in accord- 
ance with a definite schedule, and the expenditure 
is indicated by the monthly allowance which is 
merely an average budget expenditure, unless spe- 
cial expenditures are anticipated. 


Allotment Practices in Four Cities 


RUNSWICK, GEORGIA—Monthly allotments of 
B appropriations are made in accordance with 
a work program. By the use of a mechanical ac- 
counting system a constant check is had on ex- 
penditures. The city auditor prepares comparative 
statements; purchase orders are checked against 
the departmental allotment before issuance; and 
budget allotments are used in anticipating cash 
needs of the city from month to month—F. J. 
Torras. 

Norwoop, MassacHusetts — The Norwood 
budget is controlled through a quarterly allotment 
system with small reserves set up for certain activi- 
ties. The departments under the control of the 
city manager received an appropriation of $522,536 


for 1932 and on September 30, the end of the- 


third quarter, the total expenditures were $12,021 
under the total allotments for the first nine months 
of the year —C. A. Bingham. 

SauLt Ste. Marie, MicHicAN—Expenditures 
are checked monthly to make certain that they 
will keep within income. Activities which are sea- 
sonal, such as surveys and plats, street mainte- 
nance, removal of snow and ice, city band, tourist 
camp, and advertising receive allotments in the 
months when such work is done. Monthly reports 
prepared by the city auditor show expenditures to 
date and balances available-——Henry A. Sherman. 

WINNETKA, ILLINoIs—Budget allotments are 
compared monthly with the characteristic curve 
of expenditures for the previous year for any par- 
ticular activity such as street cleaning. The chief 
accountant prepares cumulative expenditure state- 
ments showing the current unencumbered balances 
of these allotments and a comparison with the 
spending program previously estimated. All pur- 
chase orders are checked, before issuance, against 
the departmental allotment.—H. L. Woolhiser. 











News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F., 


What the City Managers Did at Their 


Nineteenth Annual Conference 


EARLY two hundred fifty city managers, 
governmental researchers, department 
heads, mayors, councilmen, and students of gov- 
ernment attended the nineteenth annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion held jointly with the conference of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Cincinnati, 
October 24-26. All previous attendance records 
were broken, and if one is to believe those who 
have attended past conferences, the subjects for 
discussion this year were more adequately treated 
and the sessions more interesting than at previous 
conferences. Methods of effecting economies in 
local government and the problem of collecting 
sufficient revenues to carry on municipal activities 
were discussed from all angles. Considerable 
attention was given to the importance of main- 
taining sustained citizen interest in government. 
David Lawrence, Herman Finer, H. M. Waite, 
Henry Bentley, and C. A. Dykstra and other city 
managers urged public administrators and coun- 
cilmen to take advantage of the current citizen 
interest in government and keep the public fully 
informed of all public affairs. It was pointed out 
that if citizens knew how much service they were 
receiving for their tax dollar they would not be so 
likely to be influenced by the widespread propa- 
ganda against government. Some of the other 
problems discussed at the conference were: Co- 
ordination of regional police agencies, relation 
between minor rackets and major crimes, co- 
ordinating operating budgets with long-term plan- 
ning, tax collection methods, relative costs and 
benefits of municipal services, the effect of re- 
trenchment on personnel policies, co-ordination 
of regulatory inspectional services, managerial 
relations with councils and with independent 
boards, the use of records in administering police 
activities, use of administrative reports in con- 
trolling city activities, new aspects of municipal 
fire prevention, principles of public administra- 
tion, should small councils have standing commit- 
tees, and what cities have learned from the 
depression. About fifty persons stayed over for 
the inspection of Cincinnati's municipal activities 
on October 27, the day following the conference. 
The business session of the International City 
Managers’ Association was addressed by President 


Association in 


NOLTING 


Charles A. Carran, city manager of East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who recommended that the Associa- 
tion prepare and publish a manual of municipal 
management, stressed the responsibility of man 
agers in developing the profession by putting 
qualified young men on their staffs, urged the 
establishment of a city manager institute for 
training managers already in the service, and 
suggested the publication of a treatise on the city 
In his annual report, Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, executive director of the Associa 
tion, reported that twelve cities had adopted the 
council-manager plan during the year ending June 
30, 1932; that there was a net gain of thirty-six 
in membership or 7 per cent; that three commit- 
tees had been appointed during the year—com 


manager profession. 


mittee on Association activities and future pro- 
gram, a committee on professional conduct, and 
a committee on objectionable charter provisions; 
that the research staff had made installations of 
public works records systems in five cities and 
had co-operated with various municipal 
leagues in sponsoring the installation of such rec- 


state 


ords in cities throughout their respective states; 
that 152 city managers contributed to the admin- 
istrative problem PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT; that revenues for operating the secretariat 
exceeded expenditures by $1,489; and that the 
Association, together with five 
tions, had established a joint reference library 
with a full-time trained librarian and assistant 
librarian in charge. Louis Brownlow, chairman 
of the research committee, reported on the work 
that had been done through the year in the de- 
velopment of measurement standards for public 
works activities and police work and in the instal- 


section in 


other organiza- 


lation of records systems in cities 

The officers elected for the coming year were 
C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent; W. F. Day, city manager of Staunton, Vir 
ginia; C. C. Ludwig, city manager of Albert Lea 
Minnesota, and V. R. Smitham, city manager ot 
Wichita Falls, Texas, vice-presidents. In addi- 
tion to these new officers, the executive board 
includes: O. E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, C. M. Os- 
born, John N. Edy, R. W. Rigsby, and Charles 
A. Carran. 

The complete proceedings of the conference 
will appear in the City Manager Yearbook to be 
published by the Association early in 1933 
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How to Reduce Municipal Expenditures 
ee list of 295 specific suggestions for 


constructive economy in municipal govern- 
ment has been published by the International 
City Managers’ Association in a pamphlet entitled, 
How to Reduce Municipal Expenditures, by Clar- 
E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. These 
suggested economies are based in part on the 
more constructive methods used by 104 council- 
manager cities PuBLIC MANAGEMENT for 
April, May, and June, 1932) in reducing operat- 
ing expenses an average of 12 per cent for 1932 
as compared with 1931. This twenty-four page 
pamphlet was prepared for the guidance and use 
of public officials, students of government, cham- 
bers of commerce, taxpayers’ associations, and 
other harrassed individuals and organizations that 
really are interested in bringing about a more 
economical and effective administration of munici- 
pal affairs in American cities. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained from PusLic Man- 
AGEMENT at fifteen cents, with special prices for 
quantity orders 


ence 


(see 


Research Bureau Programs 
More Acceptable to Officials During 
Depression 


HERE was rather general agreement among 
governmental researchers attending the joint 
conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association and the Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati, October 24 to 26, that the 
depression had made research bureau programs 
more acceptable to public officials and in many 
cases more acceptable to the puss. ..s to cud 
relationship between research bureaus and tax- 
payers’ associations, it was found that in several 
cases the latter are coming to the bureau for facts 
and data on which to base their campaigns for tax 
reduction. It was pointed out that in such cases 
bureaus of governmental research might properly 
expect financial support from the taxpayers’ asso- 
ciation on the rendered. A 
discussion on these and other problems of research 
bureaus was led by Lent D. Upson, director of 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Carter W. Atkins, director of the St. Louis Bureau 
of Municipal Research, and Walter Matscheck, 
director of the Civic Research Institute of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
Some success was reported in Detroit with eff- 


basis of services 


ciency and economy committees composed of 
picked employees in each department of the city, 
who in several instances have suggested economies 
which could be made within their departments. 


The business session of the Governmental Re- 
search Association was addressed by Harry H. 
Freeman, president of the Association for the 
past two years, on the subject of “A Review of 
Research Bureau Activities,” and by Arnold Ben- 
nett Hall, director of the Institute for Government 
Research, on the subject of “The Practical Value 
of Impractical Research.” 

During the past year, the headquarters of the 
Governmental Research Association has been 
located in Washington, D. C., with Darrell H. 
Smith of the Brookings Institution as secretary- 
treasurer. Because of his duties in connection 
with the Brookings Institution, Mr. Smith re- 
signed his position as secretary-treasurer. The 
executive committee appointed R. M. Paige as 
his successor and voted to move the headquarters 
of the Association to 850 East 58th Street, Chi- 
The new executive committee of the 
Governmental Research Association is composed 
of William C. Beyer, Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research; H. G. Fishack, Atlantic City 
Survey Commission; Russell Forbes, secretary, 
National Municipal League; Robert M. Goodrich, 
director, Bureau of Governmental Research, Prov- 
Rhode Island; and Donald C. Stone, 
research director, International City Managers’ 
Association.—J. Oris Garper, St. Louis Bureau 
of Municipal Research 


cago. 


idence, 


Six Cities and Two Counties to Vote on 
Manager Plan 


IX cities and two counties will vote on No- 
vember 8 on the adoption of the council- 
manager plan: Catlettsburg, Maysville, Paducah, 
and Winchester, Kentucky; Coffeyville, Kansas; 
Minot, North Dakota; and Mendocino and San 
Mateo Counties, California. On the same day, 
the citizens of East Cleveland, Ohio, will vote on 
abandoning the council-manager plan in favor of 
the mayor-council plan of government 
The charter of Mendocino County provides for 
the election of a board of five members elected 
from districts for four-year terms, each member 
to receive $50 per month and expenses for attend- 
ing scheduled meetings of the board. The pro- 
posed charter provides that the board must ap- 
point by a vote of at least four-fifths of its mem- 
bership a county executive officer who shall be 
the chief executive and administrative head of 
the county government. The county executive 
is given power to appoint and remove the follow- 
ing officials: clerk, recorder, treasurer, tax col- 
lector, license collector surveyor, county engineer, 
purchasing agent, coroner, public administrator, 
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and director of health and welfare. If the char- 
ter is adopted, it will take effect for the purpose 
of selecting a county executive officer and the 
preparation of a budget upon its approval by the 
state legislature and for all other purposes on 
July 1, 1933. 

The city council of Victoria, British Columbia, 
on September 30 adopted a by-law which confers 
on the city comptroller the general power of su- 
pervising and co-ordinating the work of all depart- 
ments of the city. The position of city comp- 
troller thus approaches that of a city manager 
except that he does not hire and fire department 
heads, this power still being vested in the council. 


How to Collect Delinquent Taxes 


HE actual methods used by over two hun- 

dred tax officials in stimulating tax collec- 
tion form the basis of a report entitled, How 
Cities Collect Delinquent Taxes, by Carl H 
Chatters, just published by the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. The author states that 
inadequate tax collection statutes and the lax 
enforcement of such laws as do exist contribute 
heavily to the present high tax delinquency, but 
that the immediate demands of the situation do 
not permit officials to wait for remedial legisla- 
tion, the return of prosperity, or a change of 
heart on the part of the taxpayer. The report 
presents a composite story of all the successful 
methods used by the two hundred tax officials in 
collecting delinquent real estate taxes: 

(1) Notify the property owner by mail when 
the tax is originally levied. 

(2) Permit payment of current taxes in in- 
stallments. 

(3) When taxes are payable in installments 
and the first installment goes unpaid, investigate 
the reason for delinquency before succeeding 
payments are due. 

(4) Notify delinquents by mail or telephone 
as soon as the penalty becomes effective. 

(5) Use a special tax collector to investigate 
the cause of non-payment and make an effort 
to collect. 

(6) Obtain extensive local publicity about 
the effect of tax delinquency on the community 
activities and place before the public squarely a 
statement of what it gets for its tax money. 

(7) Co-operate with civic groups such as 
luncheon clubs and the Chamber of Commerce, 
in promoting a spirit favorable to tax payments. 

(8) Where possible and necessary permit the 
payment of delinquent taxes in installments pro- 
portionate to the taxpayers’ ability to pay. 

(9) When the above methods have been 
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tried, use every legal means to collect, sparing 
only those whose homesteads may be saved and 
who are willing to co-operate. 

(10) Adopt a statute permitting the attach- 
ment of rent on tax delinquent properties. 

(11) Build up a tradition of prompt and rigid 
enforcement of tax collection laws. 

The report outlines the actual practices fol- 
lowed in certain cities and the degree of success 
attained, and discusses in detail the unusually 
successful methods used in five jurisdictions. It 
is pointed out that the plan followed in some 
states of canceling penalties on delinquent taxes 
is unsound for two reasons: It is unfair to those 
who have already paid their taxes either on the 
due date or with a penalty attached; and it also 
breaks down the morale of the taxpayer group 
and creates a feeling that the cancellation of pen- 
alties will again be authorized. Copies of the 
complete report may be obtained at twenty-five 
cents each from the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago. 


Proper Relief Administration Requires 
Competent Personnel 


HE governors of Michigan, Missouri, North 

Dakota, Ohio, and Washington have received 
grants for relief purposes from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation under Section E of 
Title I of the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act and the municipalities and other govern- 
mental subdivisions to which this money was 
allotted are directly responsible for its repayment 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In 
twenty-seven other states grants have been made 
to the governor under Section C, the governor 
being responsible for the administration of such 
funds and instead of being direct obligations of 
the cities to the R. F. C., the loans are to be 
repaid from funds that the federal government 
would otherwise advance for highway construc- 
tion from 1935 to 1939 inclusive. 

States that have machinery already functioning 
efficiently in the public welfare field are in an 
advantageous position as compared to those that 
have no such set-up. Especially is this true in 
planning a state-wide set-up of relief administra- 
tion. State departments of public welfare and 
state leagues of municipalities are taking an active 
part in planning with the governors for effective 
relief administration. 

Those with experience feel that it is important 
that a sufficient portion of all public money made 
available for relief should be used for administra- 
tion. Only in this way can competent qualified 
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personnel be secured for administration. Upon 
this very largely hinges the administration of 
relief in accordance with approved standards and 
methods and the maintenance of decent minimum 
standards of relief —MARIETTA STEVENSON, 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Ernst Freund 


RNST FREUND, professor of jurisprudence 

and public law at the University of Chicago 
since 1902, and an editorial consultant to Pustiic 
MANAGEMENT since 1929, died suddenly on Octo- 
ber 20 at the age of sixty-eight. Professor Freund 
received the degree of J. U. D. at the Universities 
of Berlin and Heidelberg in 1884, and a Ph.D. at 
the Columbia University Law School in 1897. He 
was successively an instructor, assistant professor, 
and associate professor at Columbia University 
from 1892 to 1902. He was at one time commis- 
sioner of uniform state laws for Illinois, and in 
1915 was president of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. Professor Freund was the author 
of a number of well-known books: Police Powers 
(1904); Standards of American Legislation 
(1917) and Administrative Powers Over Persons 
and Property (1928). 


California City Managers Discuss Their 
Most Interesting Problems 


INETEEN California city managers held 

several special meetings during the annual 
conference of the League of California Munici- 
palities at San Diego in September. The most 
interesting session was the discussion by each 
manager of the most interesting problem with 
which he had to deal during the year: Erwin 
Dames of Pacific Grove explained the financing, 
construction, and operation of a new municipal 
golf course; C. B. Goodwin of San Jose reported 
the adoption of a new policy of handling sick 
leaves; W. B. Hogan of Stockton stated that he 
had made a study of pension systems with a view 
of placing pensions on an actuarial basis with 
participation by employees; E. A. Ingham of 
Coronado outlined the method followed in install- 
ing the new accounting system based on reports of 
the state comptroller and described the new sys- 
tem of handling motor equipment owned by the 
city; R. G. Manley of Upland explained the method 
by which the new city hall was financed; A. E. 
Stockburger of Alhambra reported the adoption 
of a new system of assessing property for a low- 
cost type of paving, the average assessment on a 
number of streets amounting to $30 for each fifty 
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feet of frontage; and Hollis R. Thompson of 
Berkeley stressed the importance of selling mu- 
nicipal services to the citizen. Other city man- 
agers who made short talks on their problems 
were: Ralph M. Bryant, Alameda; J. W. Charle- 
ville, Pasadena; W. D. Clarke, Bakersfield; James 
S. Dean, Sacramento; E. S. Dobbin, Long Beach; 
C. E. Douglas, Glendale; A. V. Goeddel, San 
Diego; B. J. Pardee, Visalia; A. E. Pelton, San 
Leandro; E. A. Rolison, Redwood City; Oscar F. 
Weissgerber, Chula Vista; and E. P. Wilsey, San 
Mateo. 

The city managers present adopted a resolution 
recommending that definite action be taken look- 
ing toward the introduction of a uniform account- 
ing system under state control, and a motion was 
adopted to the effect that certain state officials be 
requested to formulate a manual of municipal 
accounting and auditing for study by all cities as 
a preliminary step to future legislation along this 
line. 

At the business session on the last day of the 
conference, James S. Dean of Sacramento was 
elected as the director of the League of California 
Municipalities representing the city managers’ 
section. The new officers of the city managers’ 
section are: E. A. Ingham, Coronado, president ; 
Hollis R. Thompson, Berkeley, vice-president ; 
and W. D. Clarke, Bakersfield, secretary.—JAmeEs 
S. DEAN, city manager, Sacramento. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


HILIP E. CAMPBELL, city purchasing agent in 
Jackson, Michigan, was appointed city man- 
ager of Jackson on October 13. He succeeds W. 
B. Hodges who was city manager for two years. 
T. P. CLonts recently was appointed city man- 
ager of Muskogee, Oklahoma, to succeed John 
Higgins who had served as manager since August. 
Harry L. Hursurt, a Detroit automobile 
dealer, and former warden of the Jackson Prison, 
succeeded John M. Barringer as city manager of 
Flint, Michigan, in October. 

ALLEN E. Petton has been appointed city man- 
ager of San Leandro, California, to succeed W. A. 
Richmond who had been manager for four years. 

VERLIN THOMPSON was appointed in October 
to the city managership of McAlester, Oklahoma, 
to succeed J. F. Kirby who had served in that 
capacity since May, 1930. 

CHARLES S. THRASHER was appointed city man- 
ager of Daytona Beach, Florida, in August, suc- 
ceeding M. S. Couch who had held that position 
since January, 1932. 











C. H. WINTERHALER, city auditor of Amarillo, 
Texas, was appointed city manager on October 
15 to succeed W. N. Durham who had been man- 
ager since May, 1929 

W. Morcan Works, a bookkeeper, was recently 
appointed city manager of Sherman, Texas. He 
succeeds QO. J. S. Ellingson who had been city 
manager of Sherman since 1916 


With the City Managers 


RIOR to the adoption of the council-manager 

plan in Borger, Texas, the operating expendi- 
tures of the city amounted to $6,000 a month; 
the manager plan was made effective in June 
1930, and the average monthly operating expenses 
for this year are $2,000. W. Henson Davis is 
city manager. 

The achievements under ten years of council- 
manager government in Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
are set forth in a series of articles in The Demo- 
crat, a Johnstown, Pennsylvania, newspaper. The 
tax rate has been seven mills for several years: 
the fire department has been motorized; recrea- 
tion facilities have been provided; and a garbage 
collection system has been established. T. C 
North has been borough manager for ten years 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC.. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Public Management, pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, for October |, 1932. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L. Geer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
Manager of Public Management, and that the following o the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the whershit 
management, ete of the aforesaid publication for 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August ), em 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse side of form No. 3526, to wit 





1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag 
ing editor, and business manager are 
Publisher: The International City Manager Association, 923 E 
60th St. Chicag: Illinois 
Editor: Clarence E. Ridley, 923 E 60th St., Chicago, Illir 
Managing Editor Orin F. Nolting, 923 E. 60th St Chic 


Iiusiness Manager: G. L. Geer, 923 E. 60th St., Chicago, Illinois 
2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, an unincorporated international association of city managers 


The officers of the Association are: Charles A. Carra City Man 
ager, East Cleveland, Ohio, President; George D. Fairtrace, City 
Manager, Ft. Worth, Texas, P. P. Pilcher, City Manager, Wir 
chester, Virginia, and ¢ 4. Harrell, City Manager, Bingham 


ton 
New York, Vice-Presidents; and Clarence E. Ridley, Chicag Thli 
nois, Executive Directo 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securitle are None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 


only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock 





holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relatior the name f the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given 
also that the said two aragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge anc r circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders s security holders who do not 





appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that f a bona fic yrwher and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct r indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of October, 19 
(SEAL) G. L. GEER, Business Manager 
VIOLA D. SOMERVILLE, Notary Public 


y commission expires Sept. 1935.) 
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